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afterwards explained to a correspondent that there was nothing new in Jefferson's paper.1 Jefferson lived to see the letter of his old colleague, and his remarks on it were as sensible as they were good-tempered and dignified. "I did not/' he said, "consider it as-any part of my charge to invent new ideas, and to offer no sentiment which had ever been expressed before. Had Mr. Adams been so restrained, Congress would have lost the benefit of his bold and impressive advocations of the rights of Revolution. For no man's fervid addresses, more than his, encouraged and supported us through the difficulties which, like the ceaseless action of gravity, weighed on us by night and by day. Yet, on the same ground, we may ask which of his elevated thoughts was new, or can be affirmed never before to have entered the conceptions of man ?"
An American author has argued powerfully and truly that, for such a paper as Jefferson was commissioned to write, the one quality which it could not properly have possessed would have been originality. Was he to regard himself as a literary essayist, set to produce a sort of prize dissertation on history and politics with a particular application to Anglo-American affairs ? Was he not rather the mouth-piece of a people who had deliberately exposed themselves to perils, the gravity of which they all had measured, under the influence of motives by which they one and all were swayed ?2 The wiser world has recognised that there
1  " As you justly observe, there is not an idea in it but what had been hackneyed in Congress for two years before.   The substance is contained in the Declaration of Rights and the violation of those Rights, in the Journals of Congress in 1774.    Indeed, the essence of it is in a pamphlet, voted and printed by the town of Boston before the first Congress met, composed by James Otis, as I suppose, in one of his lucid intervals, and penned   and   polished by Samuel  Adams."    John Adams to Timothy Pickering ; August 6, 1822.    Jefferson's observations on this letter were addressed to James Madison in August 1823.
2 Tyler's  Literary History;    chapter   xxxiii.,  section   6.     Professor Tyler disposes of the allegation of plagiarising from the early champions of English liberty in a passage which Fox and Macaulay would have liked well  to read.    "In the development of political life in England  and America there had already been created a vast literature of constitutional